Livingston  ceiebrates  its  siiver  anniversary 

25  years  of  diversity,  innovation  and  sociai  awareness 


Aerial  clew  of  ambryonlc 
Llvlnfiton  Collac*  In 
1968  ehoiia  main 
academic  building  at 
fight  and  three  reeldence 
quadrangle*  on  left. 


llflngeton  College 
ae  It  appear*  lodar 
Include*  modern 
lacllltle*  and  green 
apace*. 


Foondlag  Dean  Ernetl  Lynion  (top*  to  talk  «llh  atudant*  a*  ■rorkero 
readr  the  tint  llelagdon  dorm. 

The  early  years 


By  Douglas  Frank 

Bi'lwffit  1052  aiid  Ihr  early  sixties, 
Bme.>fl  l^yiilcin  was  happy  niindliig  his 
own  htisiness,  doing  his  research  and 
teaching  in  die  Rutgers  physics 
dejiailmenl 

Then  something  happened-  Me  was 
asked  hy  Rulgers  to  .start  up  a new 
college  and  his  horizijns  expanded 
licyond  the  pliysics  lab 

The  years  l^nton  sfient  from  1066. 
when  he  was  named  founding  dean  of 
what  was  to  become  Livingston 
College,  tiirough  the  four  years  of  the 
first  graduating  class  m 1073  were,  he 
notes,  “the  mast  difficult,  the  most 
exciting  and  the  most  rewarding  time 
of  my  life,  there’s  no  que.stjon  about 
Uiat 

"It  was  a tniie  of  unbridled 
optimism  and  growth,  when  every- 
body in  higher  education  Ihuuglit  we 
would  grow  indefinitely.” 

Very  quickly,  the  planning  commit- 
tee for  tile  new  college  begun  to  focus 
on  a social  science  emphasis  and. 
mori'  s|)ecifically.  on  urban  issues,  he 
rememliers- 

■ ‘Now  if  we’a*  going  to  think 
about  Uie  cities,  we  ought  to  think 
about  the  inJiabitanls  os  well,' 
someone  suggested.  This  was  like  a 
revelation  ‘Ves,  of  course,'  we 
thought." 

Tlie  planners  also  agreed  to  “try  for 
munbeis  |ln  admissions]  that  would 
make  minority  students  less  of  a 
minority  on  campus  We  felt  that  the 
college  as  a whole  — faculty  and 
adimnlslration  — should  reflect  that 
pluralism,  that  heterogeneity.  And  I 
think  we  were  successful  in  those 
tilings. 

“1  Hunk  we  changed  the  climate  of 
opinion  in  New  Bruiiswick  and  witliin 
the  university  as  a whole  about  the 
Issues  of  student  profile  and  plural- 
ism." 

l^ton  says  he  is  most  proud  of 
LiN'ingston's  commitment  to  helping 
students  become  engaged  and 
informed  citizens. 

That  meant  bringing  together 
faculty  who  were  themselves  policy- 
and  application-oriented,  who  could 
bridge  the  gap  between  iJieory  and 
practice  and  help  students  bridge  Uial 
gap 

This  was  in  bne  with  the  Alfred 
North  Whitehead  theory  of  education, 
the  goal  of  education  bemg  the 


utllizution  of  knowledge,  and  not  just 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,"  l^ton 
says. 

"I  think  Livingston  really  broke 
new  ground,  as  far  as  Rutgers  is 
concerned,  and  was  at  the  forefront 
of  that  movement  nationally. 

The  bottom  line  is.  yes,  I am  very 
proud  of  Livingston,"  he  concludes. 
“When  the  residence  towers  were 
named  afier  me,  1 was  enormously 
pleased  and  deeply  touched." 


Blolso  prufiMor  W.  Robert  lonkln*.  who  wi*  dean  of  Uvlns*lon  ColUfo  for 
12  yopr*.  puuto*  on  (bo  compu*  to  tolk  with  lirct-jiiur  itudont  Jonnlfor 
Hick*  ood  lanlor  Brian  Kritman. 


Building  a college 


By  Douglas  Frank 

W Robert  Jenkins,  a biology 
professor  at  Rutgers  since  1960, 
came  to  Livingston  College  in 
October  1068  on  loan  for  a year  to 
help  a planning  committee  gel  the 
new  college  started. 

He  stayed  for  22  years,  first 
playing  an  integral  rote  in  develop- 
ing the  academic  mission  of  the 
college,  then  serving  as  professor, 
chair  of  the  biology  department, 
associate  dean,  acting  dean  and. 
lastly,  as  dean  from  1978-1990. 

‘Most  of  us  were  liberals,  some 
were  radicals  and  there  were  very, 
very  few  conservatives."  he 


remembers  of  the  early  plarmers, 
“but  we  generally  set  out  to  change 
society  through  the  educational 
system,  and,  by  doing  that,  we 
changed  the  educational  system  as 
well- 

“What  we'd  hoped  to  do  was  to 
bring  In  some  students  who  were 
good  enough  for  college  but  had  not 
yet  aclueved  the  grades  to  make 
college.  This  group  was  primarily, 
but  not  limited  to,  minority  stu- 
dents, in  order  to  give  them  a 
chance  at  a university  education." 

The  truth  is  that  we  probably 
set  out  to  do  loo  much  — better,  of 
course,  tlian  doing  too  little  — but 
you  can't  do  everything  and  that’s 


essentially  what  we  were  trying  to 
do,"  he  reflects,  adding  that 
Livingston  helped  Rutgers  to 
become  a true  state  university 
‘because  of  all  the  additions,  the 
programs  and  departments,  and 
the  kinds  of  people  we  were 
bringing  ia" 

Altogether  Livingston  devel- 
oped 16  new  or  revised  programs 
including  computer  science, 
urban  planning,  community 
development,  anthropology,  urban 
journalism,  and  “a  Jazz  program 
that  is  now  a showcase  program 
for  the  music  department" 

Jenkins  wrote  the  draft  of  the 
physician’s  assistant  program,  a 
cooperative  venture  with  UMDNJ 
that  now  is  “tlie  best  in  the 
country,  based  on  student 
examination  results.  It's  nice  to  be 
a part  of  something  like  that" 

Today,  Jenkins  is  a professor 
of  biology  in  FAS-New  Brunswick 
and  continues  an  affiliation  with 
Livingston  as  a faculty  fellow  and 
as  an  adviser  to  Livingston  health 
professions  students. 

He  recalls  his  time  at 
Livingston’s  helm  as  a “fantastic 
experience. 

They  were  the  best  students, 
not  necessarily  academically,  but 
as  people  they  were  the  best 
They  were  interesting,  full  of 
ideas,  willing  to  be  active  and 
willing  Co  stick  their  necks  out  for 
what  they  thought  was  a proper 
cause."  he  suites.  “I  look  back  on 
Livingston  with  tremendous 
fondness,  and  I would  take  the 
job  again." 


Looking  ahead 


By  Pam  Orel 

Although  it’s  celebrating  its  silver 
anniversary,  Livingston  College  is  still 
a place  of  educational  innovation  and 
social  responsibility,  ideals  that 
remain  from  the  time  of  its  founding, 
says  recently  appointed  Dean  Arnold 
Hyndman. 

One  of  several  experimental 
colleges  bom  during  a time  when 
traditions  were  under  siege  and  social 
justice  was  front-page  news, 
Livingston  survived  because  it  was 
both  free  to  experiment  and  firmly 
anchored  to  the  larger  university 
community,  says  Hyndman.  A strong 
student  body  and  a dedicated  faculty 
were  central  to  the  evolution  of  the 
school  that  today  includes  some  3,300 
students  and  an  estimated  12,000 
alumni  worldwide. 

Hyndman,  a neurobiologist  with  a 
solid  commitment  Ui  minority 
achievement,  came  to  the  dean's  post 
in  1993  from  the  office  of  the  New 
Brunswick  provost  and  graduate  dean. 
There,  he  developed  a nationally 
recognized  program  for  minority 
graduate  students.  As  Livingston’s 
dean,  he’s  already  begun  the  process 
of  revising  the  college’s  core  curricu- 
lum to  better  express  its  special 
mission. 

The  college  is  seeking  a curricu- 
lum that  will  provide  a unifying 
academic  experience  for  all  Uvingston 
students."  Hyndman  says.  The  goal  is 
to  enhance  the  students'  creative 


thinking  and  to  assist  tliem  in 
developing  a stronger  sense  of 
concern  and  social  responsibility." 

Students  at  Lvingston  are 
involved  in  programs  that  are 
unique  at  Rutgers.  For  example, 
new  students  take  a mandatory 
advising  class  during  their  first 
semester.  Small  group  discussions 
with  an  adviser  focus  on  academic 
priorities,  time  management  and 
managing  the  new  freedom  of 
college.  The  program  is  designed 
to  ease  the  transition  from  high 
school  to  coUege  and  help 
students  who  may  encounter 
obstacles  and  not  know  where  to 
turn. 

Another  unique  experience  for 
Livingston  students  is  House  26, 
known  as  the  Democratic  House. 
Students  maintain  and  clean  the  house 
In  exchange  for  control  over  funds 
which  are  used  for  recreation  and 
other  programs.  The  house,  located  in 
the  Quads,  dales  to  the  early  years  of 
the  coUege. 

Livingston  has  long  celebrated  the 
diversity  and  talents  of  its  students. 
But  it  is  just  beginning  to  tap  another 
rich  source  of  growth  — its  alumni. 

Hyndman  wants  to  forge  closer 
ties  with  alumni-  Thai’s  a formidable 
goal:  IVvo  years  ago.  only  about  4 
percent  of  alumni  contributed  to  the 
college;  that  figure,  while  nearly 
doubled,  is  now  only  8 percent.  The 
college  is  working  with  alumni  to 
create  new  roles,  bke  serving  as 


Llringdun  College  Oeen  Arnold  Hyndman  chit* 
«ltti  (Irit-yeer  etudent*  Itrem  lettl  Marine  Rolg, 
Lynn  Aitorga  and  John  Bogner. 

mentors  and  participating  in  career 
workshops,  as  well  as  filling  such 
traditional  roles  as  potential  donors 
and  visitors  who  can  help  the  coUege 
connect  with  its  pasL 

Today,  says  Hyndman,  the  goals  of 
diversity,  access  and  excellence  that 
were  only  visions  in  1969  have 
become  realities  on  the  campus, 

The  originaJ  mission  of  Livingston 
has  been  achieved.  We  long  believed  it 
should  be  done.  We  proved  that  it 
could  be  done."  Hyndman  says.  "I  see 
this  coUege  as  a learning  community. 
The  goal  is  to  prepare  all  of  its 
students  for  positioits  of  leadership  — 
in  the  corrununity.  the  nation  and  the 
world." 


September  1969 

"AB  ul  w togutber  m*  onberied  o*  • 
giMl  adyeatuiu:  (tw  nctUu^  ttiduagtng 
Md  dIfficuR  lufc  ol  btdUlag  • am* 
caBagu.  W*  Btud  tsgftbur  Biiwgh 
dMi*  (M  day*  of  ckM  aad  cenfinlM, 
Md  I an  moat  grataful  (or  Ow  patlooco 
aad  good  humo*  ahlcb  moot  of  yea 
dl*elayad.  Ttw  apirtl  o<  Wooditook  «aa 
*try  nweb  In  tvUonco.’* 

Ernest  lynttiit, 
fbum/iMp  Ilrxtn  qf  Lii>iriir<(on 
CoUrs/c,  ui'icoinitif;  Ihr  fim  ffroup 

alxiuf  7VO  *fU(k7iU 

September  1969 

“LMiigstM  [ka*!  Um  ptidu,  Um  *plrit,  tbo 
•icttemwit  ttiat  help  to  cioate  that 
•litttve  pbeiwmeoon  we  call  community." 

Dolly  'hirgitni  <‘(UtoiiAl 
'Lioitiffsloii,  the  KcaJity  T\tkesShape“ 


November  1972 

“LMngeton  appears  to  be  ‘maUng  If  aa 
an  Imaginative  btending  o(  old  and  naw  to 
a multi-ractal  anvironment  that  la 
virtually  unique  in  today**  American 
univartrtica.  H haa  an  axtrMrdlnary 
opportunity  to  maka  an  Impreuiori  not 
only  upon  education  In  Uio  untvonlty  or  In 
New  Jeney,  but  In  tbe  natlofl  a*  a wbola." 

Report  oflli'iiry  R Winkler,  then 
univerelly  vice  presulenl, 
to  the  Doarri  nfriovemois 

May  1973 

*'Tha  moct  Important  feature  of 
Uylngstoo**  fascinating  educational  mU 
is  that  it  provides  (or  all  studenta  the  full 
range  of  opportunities  — and  encourage* 
eMh  to  eiplore  the  very  Umita  of  hi*  or 
her  potential  and  aspiratiofts,  regardlats 
of  background  or  prior  training.  Vou  who 
graduate  bere  today  have  come  from 
maey  dlflefeSl  eocMal  groupe,  many 
race*  and  dasaee,  many  backgrounds. 

You  go  from  bere  to  a wide  variety  of 
oecupatloos  — further  graduate  and 
pnrfesaional  education,  medical  and  law 
school,  jobs  In  prlvata  and  public 
agencies,  tsaching  and,  Inevitably,  some 
with  no  jobs  at  all.  A great  diversity  • but 
the  achievement  of  the  college  Is  that 
there  b no  corretation  between  where  you 
are  going  and  irfiere  you  came  from." 

Doan  l^lon, 
eommencement  adilirss 


January  1976 

"Uvingston  CoUege  has  injected  a new 
energy  in  New  Jersey's  system  of  higher 
education  by  subjecting  tndltioul 
educationai  methods  to  careful  scrutiny 
and  developing  new  approaches  where 
(traditional  approaches!  had  (ailed  to 
moot  the  present  needs  of  our  students." 

Report  of  Ihe  Sennie 
Education  Commlucc 


March  1979  

"There  were  arguments,  strung 
differences,  mass  meetings.  But  unOke 
many  other  coOegts  that  suffered  from 
such  crises  and  closed,  Uviagston  grew 
from  its  exporiencas." 

W Robert  Jenkins. 
pn/essoT  of  bioloffp  und 
(lean  ofOieajUege 


May  1994 

"Tbore  b a Uvingston  CoOtge  spML 
There’s  e coocom  (or  iodividuab  and 
eociat  baues.  And  Lhisgston's  great 
strength  b stiB  tbe  dedication  ef  Ks 
faculty,  staff  and  studenta.  ” 

Dean  Arnold  Hyndman 
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